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nts, 
nce- European Protestants Seek Religious Liberty mentary rights of a religious freedom worthy of that 


The World Council of Churches reports that the Con- 
ears | ference of the Churches in the Latin Countries of Europe, 
sci- | held in Torre Pellice, Italy, September 25-28, adopted . 
sen- | two resolutions, the texts of which are reproduced below | 
aged | because of their manifest importance: 


Resolution on Religious Liberty 
ons, The Conference of the Churches in the Latin coun 
1 by tries summoned by the Department of Inter-Church 
der, Aid and Service to Refugees of the World Council, 
of Churches, after examining the situation of the mi-- ~~ 
Sas nority churches in several countries of western Eu- 
e of rope, feels called upon to denounce emphatically the 
ion” denial of religious liberty, or the various obstacles 
New placed in its path, in certain countries with a Roman 
The Catholic majority. 
s of The Conference reaffirms the declaration of the 
fer Amsterdam Assembly in the following four points, 
“Do which are valid for each national or confessional situa- 
lire- tion: 
1. Every person has the right to determine his own 
Ia faith and creed. 
W m0 2. Every person has the right to express his reli- 
oa gious beliefs in worship, teaching and practice, and to 


proclaim the implications of his beliefs for relation- 


ed ships in a social or political community. 

se 3. Every person has the right to associate with 
sid- others and to organize with them for religious pur- 
the poses. 

(2) 4. Every religious organization, formed or main- 
(3) tained by action in accordance with the rights of in- 
tion dividual persons, has the right to determine its poli- 
mer cies and practices for the accomplishment of its chosen 
hich purpose. 

The Conference welcomes the resolution on reli- 
2C0- gious liberty adopted by the Central Committee of the 
VICE World Council of Churches at Toronto in July 1950, 

the affirming “its opposition to all practices by which gov- 
atic ernments, churches or other agencies curb the exer- 
ome cise of religious freedom” and approving “‘represen- 
1 to tation regarding infringements to governments or 
atic to the United Nations and to the religious authori- 
ears ties which have jurisdiction or influence in the coun- 
, on tries concerned. 
ader In accordance with this declaration the members oi 
the Conference desire to express their fundamental 
ee solidarity with the Protestant churches of Spain 


which suffer because they are denied the most ele- 


name. 
_ -They\Wfind that these rights are guaranteed in cer- 


‘’. tain articles of the Italian Constitution, but count upon 


the principles established in these articles being made, 
at an early date, the basis of positive legislation in 
that country. 

They register their opposition to the intolerant 
treatment accorded to the Protestant churches in Por- 
tugal by law as well as in practice, in spite of the 


. .statements contained in the Constitution. 


They point out that in several nations local admin- 
istration proceeds in defiance of the principles sanc- 
tioned by law. 

The members of the Conference are further con- 
vinced that the question of religious freedom is by no 
means merely a question of legal guarantees, but 
rather one of spiritual attitude, convention and public 
morality. They find that the attitude of Roman Cath- 
olics toward Protestants differs from place to place 
and from country to country. In certain countries, 
responsible elements are to be found among the 
Catholic clergy who show themselves—in word and 
deed—to be in favor of complete religious freedom. 
They denounce the use of the power of the state— 
or of any other social or economic organization—to 
curb the liberty of other religious communities ; they 
affirm that the certain possession by their church 
of the full truth is no reason for causing it to tri- 
umph by force; they believe that respect for the hu- 
man personality is not incompatible with their convic- 
tion that they possess the truth. 

Over against those voices they hear others who have 
authority to speak proclaiming that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, as the sole depository of the truth, must 
claim the right to religious freedom for herself alone 
and must ensure that the state does not allow a legal 
existence to anything that she considers as error. 

The members of the Conference, faced with these 
two divergent positions, express their conviction that 
it is exceedingly desirable that the Roman Catholic 
Church take a clear stand in this matter. It is of 
particular importance that she should define her at- 
titude with respect to the article of religious freedom 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

They would point out that wherever the relations 
between the Christian confessions are inspired with 
the spirit of mutual respect and freedom, whether it 
be in lands which have a Protestant majority, or a 
Catholic one, they have borne spiritual fruit of value 
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for the majority as well as for the minority. We hope 
that relations of this kind may grow up in the Latin 
countries, and that they may attain that level of mu- 
tual respect which is possible between brothers in the 
faith, though they be separated from one another. 
They pray that the Lord of the Church may guide all 
His followers towards a recognition of the require- 
ments of religious freedom based on truth and love. 


Resolution C ning Relationships with 


Roman Catholicism 


The Conference of the Churches in the Latin coun- 
tries, after discussing the problem of the attitude of 
the minority churches in these countries towards Ro- 
man Catholicism, wishes to put forward the following 
statement: 

1. The primary mission of these churches is to bear 
witness before all men to the Truth as revealed by 
God in His Word, and to build up communities on 
the one foundation of Jesus Christ. 

2. In the fulfillment of this mission the churches 
must refrain from any misrepresentation or deroga- 
tory attitude with regard to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

3. The Conference rejoices in certain tendencies ap- 
pearing today in Roman Catholicism, such as the re- 
turn to the Bible, the increasing interest in the lcu- 
menical Movement and a more objective attitude to 
the Reformation which tend to foster mutual under- 
standing. 

4. At the same time it realizes with sorrow that 
the Roman Catholic Church in the decisions of its 
hierarchy does not encourage these tendencies toward 
mutual understanding and, on important questions, 
continues to move further away from evangelical 
truth. 

5. The churches stand ready for fraternal conver- 
sations with Roman Catholics, on the understanding 
that the members of the churches of the Reformation 
shall never admit any other authority than that of the 
Word of God. In any event, the aim of Ecumenism 
can never be the victory of any one church over an- 
other church. 

The Conference invites the churches of the Latin 
countries to conform to these principles in their rela- 
tions with Roman Catholicism. 


“Can Science Validate Ethics?” 


The relation of values and value judgments to scientific 
inquiry has been a subject of much discussion in academic 
circles during recent years. It has been attended by no 
little confusion. On the one hand, when scientists have in- 
sisted that they were not concerned with value judgments, 
but only with finding out what is true, they have been 
assailed as morally irresponsible. On the other hand, when 
scientists have sought to include ethical evaluation within 
their field, they have seemed to lose sight of the distinction 
between means and ends. The issue becomes acute in the 
social sciences because their subject matter is shot through 
with moral evaluations. 

It is gratifying therefore to find in an academic journal 
and from the pen of an outstanding social scientist a pene- 
trating analysis of this problem. Under the caption which 
appears at the head of this article Professor George A. 
Lundberg of the University of Washington, in the sum- 
mer number of the Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors, goes to the heart of the matter. 


He notes that many scientists, especially since the jn. 
vention of the atomic bomb are “genuinely distressed at 
the thought that the methods and products of science con. 
tain no directives whatever as to the uses to which these 
techniques and results are to be put. Accordingly,” he con. 
tinues, “we hear of scientists naively declaring that in the 
future they will work only on scientific projects advan. 
tageous to man. While praising their highmindedness, it 
must be pointed out that there is no scientific work which 
can be guaranteed in advance against anti-social applica. 
tion. Anyone really eager to take precaution against pos- 
sible anti-social uses of scientific knowledge should stop 
immediately his support of such projects as, for example, 
research on cancer and poliomyelitis. Discovery of the 
germ of a disease may make possible bacteriological war. 
fare. The same is true for all scientific discovery whatso- 
ever.” 

It is a mistake, Professor Lundberg insists, to put the 
social sciences in a different category from the physical 
sciences in respect to values. “Social, like physical scien- 
tists, in their respective fields can and do and should de- 
scribe the consequences of various possible and proposed 
uses of scientific knowledge. They can never, as scientists, 
do more than this. As citizens in a community they will 
use their influence, which may become very great, toward 
what they consider constructive programs.” 

Social scientists, it is pointed out, are wont to contend 
that the ethical superiority of democracy, for example, 
can be demonstrated by “scientific” means. Professor Lund- 
berg makes the important distinction between affirming 
that democracy is “better” than other systems and affirm- 
ing that it has specified survival values. “I am personally 
quite confident,” he writes, “that the kind of political or- 
ganization we currently call democracy in this country has 
merits of a type which are appreciated by a sufficiently 
large number of people to insure its survival for a long 
time in its struggle with alternative systems. I merely 
point out that in our defense of democracy, we shall do 
much better in the long run if we simply stress these mer- 
its and the fact that we like them, rather than attempt, 
after the manner of the Russians, to invoke scientific sanc- 
tions for conclusions which lie quite outside the function 
and competence of science.” 

To be sure, “the fact that we like them” is no adequate 
support for values from a religious point of view. But 
Professor Lundberg is not concerned with theology. Rath- 
er, he directs his attention to the qualitative distinction 
hetween scientific inquiry and moral evaluation. This dis- 
tinction would seem implicit in the relation of means to 
ends. ‘The end of science is a certain kind of understand- 
ing, but that end is not determined or imposed on us by 
scientific methods. It is taken because man’s wants and in- 
terests are what they are. Man’s wants and interests are 
what they are because of his whole evolutionary history 
in the world in which he has lived.” 

It follows that “social scientists especially, both at home 
and abroad, should heed this advice and avoid attempting 
to endow themselves, whether as professors or as public 
officials, with authority to tell man (a) what he should 
want as well as (b) how to achieve his goals.” The scien- 
tist participates in the evaluation of moral ends as man 
rather than as scientist. “Man’s fundamental aspirations 
and desires will still be the only sound foundation for 
ethical systems. Aspirations are as much a part of man 
as other traits. All of them are what they are as a result 
of our whole evolutionary and social history.” The scien- 
tist’s great contribution to ethics, in his own right, con- 
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jsts “in providing man with a more reliable record and 
interpretation of his experience. Such knowledge, in turn, 
rovides the only valid basis for that invaluable prediction 
of probable costs and consequences of different possible 
courses of action. Only where such predictions are avail- 
able can we behave intelligently in the broadest sense. 
Only in this way can we avoid imposing upon ourselves 
for centuries restrictions on conduct which are erroneous- 
ly believed to be harmful to us, or which under changing 
conditions are no longer harmful. Conversely, this same 
knowledge will enable us intelligently to impose new re- 
srictions on forms of conduct which today threaten our 
destruction because they are not yet governed by ethical 
norms.’ 


Toward a Doctrine of Work 


The Study Department of the World Council of 
Church (New York office, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y.) has just published a little pamphlet entitled 
The Meaning of Work. It outlines a study, which the De- 
partment is currently conducting, of the spiritual signifi- 
cance of daily work and the problem of making the Chris- 
tian faith clearly relevant to it. In explaining its purpose 
the pamphlet states: “It is part of the social revolution of 
our time that all over the world there is a demand that 
the work which men do should have some meaning be- 
yond the material needs it serves... . The appeal of Marx- 
ism and other ideologies which have attracted the minds 
of men has been precisely that for many people they 
seemed to offer a way out of the frustration and confusion 
they felt about the signficance of what they were doing.” 


Christian groups in many countries have taken up the 
inquiry, the need of which is declared to be urgent. “The 
churches have largely been content to preach the virtues 
of honesty and good character and to emphasize steward- 
ship of income as a sufficient means of expressing in prac- 
tical ways the Christian vocation. . . . Nothing is more 
needed today to make the Gospel real to men than a thor- 
ough knowledge of the realities of industrial life which 
make a mockery of preaching an individual ethic of work. 
Unless this is possible, the witness of the church will con- 
tinue to be remote from the real problems which men face 
in modern life.” 


The project is, of course, an exploration of Christian 
vocation, which shows signs of becoming one of the most 
fruitful ideas in contemporary Christendom. This means 
that a great historic idea is being recovered. (See INFor- 
MATION SERVICE for June 10, 1950.) “The early monas- 
tics, the reformers, and the puritans, to take only three 
exainples, each expressed something valid in the Christian 
faith about the meaning of work.” 


The church, it is suggested, has become very remote 
irom men’s daily work. The mass worker, in particular, 
presents a problem. “What can he do, and what must so- 
ciety do to make his work a Christian vocation? Much of 
his work is not morally dangerous, but it is frequently 
morally enervating. It is perhaps not the work itself, but 
the conditions under which it is done, that are the great- 
est challenge. Can we help men deal with the spiritual 
and ethical problem raised by the impersonal and regi- 
mented nature of work in modern society ?” 

The concept and role of the church itself are involved. 
“What difference does it make to our understanding of the 
meaning of our daily life to regard the church as that com- 
munity in which the elements of the world find new mean- 
ing? What difference does it make to our thinking about 
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the meaning of work if we regard the Gospel not only as 
the means to individual regeneration but more especially 
as the means to the restoration of the true life of the in- 
dividual in community ?” 

It is contended that the lack of a profound view of vo- 
cation is due not merely to the coming of technology, but 
to current assumptions about the meaning of life and work. 
“Our task is to help men to examine these assumptions 
and to appraise them in the light of the Christian faith. 
This can be accomplished in different ways. One method 
adopted in recent years has been to form groups of lay- 
men, lawyers, educators, doctors, artists, physical scien- 
tists, etc. who meet to study the relevance of the Christian 
faith for their professional life.” 

A bibliography is included. Special reference is made 
to J. H. Oldham’s Work in Modern Society (Student 
Christian Movement Press, London. 1950). 


A British Critique of America 


The concluding article in a series on America published 
in the British Weekly (August 17) contains so many ar- 
resting observations that we produce a considerable part 
of it below: 

The most self-satisfied large group in America, and 
the most influential, are the business men. Business 
men the world over, especially those who have won 
a recent and perilously held success over close com- 
petitors, are inclined to overrate the extent to which 
they have been the architects of their own destinies. 
But those of America, perhaps because their success 
has been the most recent and the most spectacular, are 
preeminent in this respect. Their attitude borders on 
what might almost become a totalitarian mentality, 
were it not tempered by their humanity, good humor 
and practical sense. 

In so far as the slogan “Free Enterprise,” which 
has come to have an almost mystical quality for busi- 
ness men, can be defined, it appears to mean that noth- 
ing must be allowed to interfere with the smooth 
running of the business machine as conceived of by 
the business man. The only hope of social salvation 
is to make the world safe, and easy, for the business 
man. It is sometimes hinted that if the whole man- 
agement of world affairs were put into the hands of 
business men all would be well. 

That Free Enterprise is the “American Way of 
Life” is partly a notion which the business interests 
try to sell to the rest of the community with all the 
resources of propaganda, and a notion which en- 
counters active sales resistance. Academic and pro- 
fessional people are often highly critical of the men- 
tality of the business man and the more critically 
minded of the clergy feel it almost a matter of prestige 
to dissociate themselves as constantly as possible from 
the mentality of the business community. Yet, em- 
barrassing though it be, business men in America go 
to church, more faithfully, perhaps, than any other 
group. And they need to be helped to see, with all the 
patience which it requires, the truth of justification by 
faith in terms of their own experience. 

Like the members of other groups in society, they 
need to learn the peculiarly hard lesson of how it is 
the natural tendency of a group to form an ideology 
which both bolsters its self-esteem and cloaks its seli- 
interest and that even the most self-made man owes 
more to favorable circumstances than he is ever pre- 
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pared to allow. Honest ministers are not likely to fail 
to draw the attention of business men to the black 
side of their record, but denunciation alone is obvious- 
ly not enough. Business men, like other groups, need to 
be led in a humble and pastoral way, to a wider un- 
derstanding of their place in the common life. That 
will prompt a new and more radical self-examination, 
which will in turn expose their pretensions and en- 
able them to act more responsibly. 

A more imaginative realization of the full size of 
the task which confronts America in her day of 
power can also do much to encourage in her the kind 
of attitude which will not make her riches a barrier to 
her entering the kingdom of God. It has frequently 
been pointed out that the old notion of poverty in the 
midst of plenty gives a most misleading picture of the 
wealth of the world. The real picture is that of islands 
of plenty in the midst of a sea of poverty. 

When Britain enjoyed her greatest prosperity and 
influence the world was much less closely knit than 
it is today, and it was easier for her people to enjoy 
the fruits of prosperity and power without having 
their responsibilities forced upon them, with the re- 
sult that, for example, the economic development of 
Africa was shamefully neglected without many people 
being conscious that any neglect was involved. Amer- 
ica, whether she likes it or not, will be forced to in- 
tervene in the world’s affairs. The peoples have by 
now found their voices and clamor for attention. 

More will obviously be heard of the famous Point 
4 of President Truman’s 1948 Inaugural when he 
accepted American responsibility for the development 
of the backward places of the world. Missionary 
statesmanship within the church should seize on the 
opportunity of educating the imagination of America 
into an understanding of all the exciting and con- 
structive possibilities Point 4 offers... . 

America will only be able to exercise leadership 
in a free world when her people understand with lit- 
eral truth that it is the meek who inherit the earth. 
Only those who know without affection in their hearts 
that before God they are poor and that in His sight 
they have no right to lord it over their brethren “as 
the Gentiles do,” are able to exercise authority with- 
out arousing resentment and to bestow charity with- 
out its turning sour on its recipients and on them- 
selves. 

Nations do well to learn from each other’s experi- 
ence, and if there is any lesson which British experi- 
ence has to teach it is that. Where British policy in 
India and the colonies and in industrial relations has 
shown meekness, which is not, of course, to be con- 
fused with timorous appeasement, it has prospered. 
Where it has not, it has failed. 


Pacifists and the Stockholm Appeal 


In our issue of September 23 we discussed the Stock- 
holm Peace Appeal as an instrument of military policy on 
the part of the Soviet Union and its satellites. One pas- 
sage in the article reads as follows: “For the convinced 
pacifist the Stockholm Appeal creates no serious problem. 
Renunciation of violence, if warranted on principle, does 
not become invalid merely because it pleases one’s enemies, 
who stand to profit by it.” It has been pointed out that 
this reference to the pacifist position might be taken to 
indicate that pacifists in general were sympathetic with 
the Stockholm Appeal. This was not our intention. We 


had before us at the time the official statement of the Fel. 
lowship of Reconciliation issued last July. We think a 
part of it should have been quoted. We quote it now. The 
statement is rather long and only a few paragraphs can 
be reproduced here. 

“We are unconditionally and unalterably opposed,” says 
the statement, issued by the National Executive Commit. 
tee of the FOR, “to war with Russia, as to all war, and 
refuse to give approval or support to the war preparations 
of our own government. The current preparations for 
atomic and biological warfare seem to us unspeakably 
evil, as well as suicidal. It would be desirable that nations 
should agree to disarm and especially to provide for aboli- 
tion of atomic and other mass destruction weapons, and 
we sympathize with efforts to achieve such general dis. 
armament. But in our view there is no moral or practical 
justification for any government to wage or prepare for 
total war, and we believe that our own government should 
withdraw unconditionally—and if need be unilaterally— 
from the atomic armaments race.” 

As to the Stockholm Appeal, however, the FOR has 
this to say: 

“The communist press all over the world daily features 
the ‘peace campaign’ or ‘offensive’ which is a major, per- 
haps the major, policy of the Soviet government and the 
communist movement at this juncture. The campaign is 
carried on through such projects as the Stockholm Peace 
Petition, the Partisans for Peace, The World Peace Com. 
mittee, neighborhood peace groups, and any organizations 
which wish to join in the campaign and which will refrain 
from serious criticism of totalitarianism and Soviet for- 
eign policy and war preparations, or even accept these as 
in fact constituting a ‘peace’ policy. Such organizations 
thus make it easy for communists to work freely inside 
them. 

“The Stockholm Peace Petition or World Peace Appeal 
calls for the ‘outlawing of atomic weapons’ and ‘strict in- 
ternational control to enforce this measure,’ and declares 
‘that any government which first uses atomic weapons 
against any other country whatsoever will be committing 
a crime against humanity and should be dealt with as a 
war criminal.’ This is the emphasis of all the current 
C. P. ‘peace’ campaigns, joined in the United States usual- 
ly with proposals for peace negotiations with Russia. Al- 
though in circulating the petitions and in setting up local, 
regional or national peace groups or movements, efforts 
are frequently made to deny or soft-pedal communist par- 
ticipation or any connection with Soviet policy, the com- 
munist press itself is completely frank about these mat- 
ters... 

“Further evidence that the movement is for ‘peace’ only 
under conditions which satisfy the Soviet government 
and the communist movement is provided by the fact that 
representatives of Yugoslavia are not allowed in this 
‘world peace movement.’ The Daily Worker of June 21, 
1950, explains that ‘The World Peace Committee ousted 
the representatives of the Tito clique, not of Yugoslavia.’ 
The delegates from Yugoslavia came, therefore, ‘from 
the resistance movement and not from the Fascist clique’ 
which heads the Yugoslav government. In other words, 
only those Yugoslavs who are engaged in underground 
efforts on behalf of Stalin to overthrow the Tito govern- 
ment by violence are eligible to join in the true and ‘all-in- 
clusive’ world peace movement!” 

Copies of the statement can be obtained from the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, 21 Audubon Ave., New York 
$2, N. ¥. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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